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On the 


E ran out of a certain printed 
form at headquarters the other 
day. That in itself, of course, is 


not unusual. These particular forms how- 
ever gave the location of the fraternity’s 
International* Headquarters as The Stock 
Yards Station, Chicago. 

To the men initiated into the fraternity 
during the past 20 years, this apparent 
paradox of a journalistic organization 
nestling among the heifers and the hogs 
probably doesn’t make sense. 

Other members, although they may 
know that headquarters was once located 
in the Chicago Stockyards, possibly don’t 
know why. We didn’t either, until we 
examined the record and confirmed some 
of the stories we had heard. 

The fraternity publication, The Synop- 
tic, published June 1, 1934, provides us 
with the most background. We think it’s 
an interesting story. 

It appears that by 1927 the affairs of the 
fraternity had developed so rapidly in so 
many directions that it was no longer pos- 
sible, much less, efficient, for scattered of- 
ficers, serving without pay, to carry on 
the ordinary business. 

A central office was urgently needed, 
yet to pay the overhead would mean dis- 
carding the Quill Endowment Fund life 
subscription plan. Ward Neff, who had 
been Sigma Delta Chi’s president ten 
years earlier, stepped into the breach. He 
saw the possibilities of developing Sigma 
Delta Chi into a still greater and more 
useful organization. Burdened though he 
was with the editing and publishing prob- 
lems of four daily live stock journals (the 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies) he found time 
to provide free office space and equipment 
in his Chicago Drovers Journal Building 
at the main entrance to the Chicago Stock 
Yards. 

The Personnel Bureau was first moved 
to Chicago, where John G. Earhart, cir- 
culation manager of the Journal, took over 
the Bureau’s directorship. Shortly after- 
wards, in January of 1928, all records 
were moved to the Drovers Journal’s sec- 
ond floor back, and a new era in Sigma 
Delta Chi growth had its humble begin- 
ning at the Chicago Stockyards. 


E position of “assistant secretary” 
was immediately established and filled 
by the appointment of George Cour- 

cier (Oregon State '28). To Courcier went 
the job of consolidating the work of the 
national secretary, national treasurer and 
alumni secretary. 

Courcier resigned to take a new job in 
the summer of 1929. Theodore Berchold 
filled in until October when Albert W. 
Bates at the instigation of Neff was 
brought to Chicago from Swift and Com- 
pany in Los Angeles. He served as assist- 
ant secretary in charge of headquarters 
routine. Shortly afterwards THE QUILL 
was placed on a monthly basis and he 
was made business manager. In Novem- 
ber 1930, Bates was promoted to the 
executive secretaryship which was cre- 
ated for him by the Executive Council. 

Following the 1931 convention, the di- 
rectorship of the Personnel Bureau was 





* From 1913 to 1929 a chapter existed at the 
University of Toronto (Canada). 


Record 


added to his duties, but it was not until 
late in 1932 that he was able to relieve the 
late John G. Earheart of the work. In 
the Spring of 1934 Bates resigned to join 
the public relations staff of Swift and 
Company. 

A new executive secretary was hired, 
James C. Kiper (Indiana °32) who had 
served for two years as assistant to the 
deans of men at Indiana University. 


IGMA Delta Chi was well on its way 

toward the strongest operating posi- 

tion in its history when Kiper was 
hired. Jim, of course, expected to improve 
that position still more. He reported for 
work on Friday, May 18, and immediately 
set about mastering the details of his new 
position. The next day the International 
Headquarters of the fraternity were de- 
stroyed by fire. Virtually every record 
went up in smoke. 

Bates, writing for the Synoptic, de- 
scribed it as “a great wall of fire, hotter 
than any sinner could imagine, sweeping 
through Chicago’s stock yards May 19, 
leaving the central office of Sigma Delta 
Chi only a memory of those who had 
labored or visited there.” 

“The Yards, on that Saturday after- 
noon, were deserted save for a few yard 
workers and overtime workers in office 
buildings nearby. A few left-over cattle 
were in their pens, sweltering with their 
human handlers in 91 degree heat... . 
James Kiper, who was selected as my suc- 
cessor had remained with me in the cen- 
tral office until 4 o’clock. Giving in to the 
sultry weather, we had gone to a corner 
drug store for a cool drink. The fire broke 
out while we were there. 

“Fires were common in the yards and 
so no attention was paid to the first alarm. 
Then someone saw smoke and the near- 
ness of the blaze. Together we walked 
back past the Drover’s Journal and on 
into the heart of the pen area to the Live- 
stock Exchange Building, climbing nine 
flights to the roof for a bird’s eye view. 

“The fire was nearly a block away and 
we could scarcely stand the heat. A few 
moments were enough; we dashed for 
the ground floor and none too soon, for 
less than five minutes the entire build- 
ing was ablaze, trapping four radio en- 
gineers who had remained on the roof. 

“Reaching Exchange Avenue in front 
of the Exchange Building, we found the 
fire had swept around the building. We 
were cut off from the Drovers Journal 
Building, a long block to the east, by fall- 
ing embers and smoke so black we 
couldn’t see three feet ahead. We had only 
one chance to get back to the Sigma Delta 
Chi office. We held our breath and ran 
blindly down the middle of the avenue. 

“The Headquarters in the Drovers Jour- 
nal seemed safe enough then. About a 
dozen railroad tracks separated it from 
the burning pens. It was mainly a job 
of putting out sparks which were falling 
on our building. So I took to the roof 
with a wall extinguisher. 

“In a few moments the fire started 
across the elevated railroad bridge over 
the tracks. We were still certain this 
would be an effective firebreak. So I took 
to mg bridge with my little can of chem- 
icals. 


“My great post-fire regret is that some- 
one wasn’t there with a camera to photo- 
graph the utterly ridiculous picture of 
me squiriting a tiny stream of chemicals 
on Chicago’s greatest fire in 63 years. 

“Horatio retreated from his bridge. Ki- 
per and I, finally aware that our building 
was doomed, carried the master member- 
ship card file to the Drovers Journal truck 
waiting below. We moved from the vault 
three reels of stencils, the mailing list of 
THE QUILL, shoved them into the truck as 
it pulled away. 

“Rushing back, we opened the vault 
and put into it everything we could move, 
four typewriters, 17,000 member, Quix, 
Personnel Bureau file cards, petty cash 
box, drawers of correspondence, etc. Our 
whole dependence was on that vault. So 
we removed the two most valuable books 
we could reach, the alumni register and 
the current cash book. 

“Kiper rescued his coat and hat, but to 
my sorrow didn’t see mine. Kiper climbed 
out a window and joined me for the run 
to where my car was parked.” 


T’S the abbreviated story of the 
rise and fall of Sigma Delta Chi’s first 
central office. To the fraternity as an 

organization the disaster was reparable. 
To Ward Neff and the others who had 
built the headquarters, it was a tragedy 
irreparable, for the results of sweat and 
toil fell to the basement of the Drovers 
Journal Building as ashes. The vault 
had failed to preserve the records, except 
for a few charred documents. 

The Chicago Offices of Editor & Pub- 
lisher served as temporary headquarters 
immediately after the fire, until space was 
obtained in the gutted Live Stock Nation- 
al Bank building near the demolished of- 
fice. There, in a dusty wooden stall, with 
a pitifully small but precious group of 
records gathered around them, the “refu- 
gees”—the new and retiring executive 
secretaries and two stenographers—car- 
ried on the business of reconstruction. 

The emergency proved the keen inter- 
est and loyalty of the members. No sooner 
had reports of the fire gone out on press 
wires and by radio than members in every 
part of the country began sending in 
their offers of help. 

Even non-members, interested in the 
fraternity’s role in journalism, put for- 
ward a helping hand. An alumni organi- 
zation of directors and district chairmen 
} mong to work rebuilding the membership 

es. 

An editorial in the June 1934 Qum 
(didn’t miss an issue either) said in part: 
.. . “Something has been built up dur- 
ing those 25 years that flames could not 
destroy nor water weaken—that invisable 
and intangible something that has knit 
together a strongly unified organization 
that has attained an important place in 
the journalistic affairs of the nation. 

“The program will go on—that is the 
tradition of the press. We feel that from 
the ashes will arise a stronger, more vital 
and alert, a more outspoken and united 
organization that has been tried by fire 
and found to be enduring stuff.” 

Today, National Headquarters occupies 
a three room suite on the seventh floor 
in the Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. We feel it has recovered 
from the damage caused by the fire more 
than fourteen years ago. We feel it has ex- 
ceeded the expectations expressed in that 
editorial quoted above. And we are con- 
fident of the future. 

Victor E. Bluedorn. 
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Readability vs. Time and Space 


ESEARCH into what makes news easier to read goes 
x ahead at a lively pace. In recent months the read- 

ability front has been further enlivened by the de- 
velopment of new formulas and some mild rivalry among 
their authors. The experts are doing a valuable job in 
simplifying news writing but at times the harried rewrite 
man could wish for a readability count on accounts of the 
readability counters. 

The most recent formula is reported from Ohio State 
University where Dr. Edgar Dale and his associate, Mrs. 
Jeanne S. Chall, have developed a test to measure read- 
ability based on only two factors. Other formulas have 
had more. The Dzle test gauges relative easiness to read 
on average sentence length and the percentage of un- 
familiar words employed by the writer. An “unfamiliar” 
word is one outside a basic list of 3,000 found to be fa- 
miliar to fourth graders. Dr. Dale believes other read- 
ability formulas have been unnecessarily complicated. 

Best known among the other formulas is that devised 
five years ago by Dr. Rudolph Flesch. The Flesch test is 
now being used in a year long campaign by the Asso- 
ciated Press to improve its daily report. Originally based 
on three factors—average sentence length, “affix count” 
(roughly, use of words with prefixes, suffixes or inflection- 
al endings) and personal references (proper names or 
pronouns)—it has been amended to use the factors thus: 
Average number of syllables each 100 words; average sen- 
tence length, personal words and sentences. 

Dr. Dale considers the counting of affixes too difficult 
for rapid readability testing. It involves looking up multi- 
syllabic words in special dictionaries and dissecting them 
down to their roots. Ohio State experts find counting of 
affixes and/or syllables merely a hard way of identifying 
hard words. 

Dr. Flesch in turn believes that readability formulas 
based on word lists are too limited for newspaper copy 
use. He points out that his formula was the first not to 
use a list. “No newspaperman,” he told the Associated 
Press news executives of California and Nevada this sum- 
mer, according to the Editor & Publisher, “can be ex- 
pected to write with a word list at his elbow. If he is re- 
stricted to a list of 3,000 words, he would go stark staring 
mad.” 


UCH differences of opinion seem to be the amiable 
8 ones of scholars in pursuit of knowledge and news- 
paper readers will undoubtedly benefit from both 
types of formula. According to a report from Ohio State, 


end results of application of either to a given piece of 
copy were much the same. And both Dr. Dale and Dr. 
Flesch exhibit more tolerance on how a story should be 
written than some editors. 

Dr. Flesch is no ardent admirer of the time-honored 
“who, what, when, where and why” news story lead. 
This style of news writing, he told the California-Nevada 
group, has resulted in a “terrible alikeness” of newspaper 
stories, whatever their subject matter. It started, he be 
lieves, when Civil War correspondents, fearful of their 
limited telegraph facilities, tried to tell everything in one 
breathless rush of fact. 

Dr. Dale adds his warning that readability tests can 
be applied too ruthlessly to produce writing overly sim 
plified to “primer” English and bang-bang sentences that 
grow monotonous no matter how unschooled (or uneager ) 
the reader. “Writing is an art,” he reminds us. “What we 
are trying to do is not to change it from an art to a sci 
ence, but merely trying to add a little science to it.” 

The men who write our newspapers will be grateful for 
this support from the experts. THe QuiLt has long sus 
pected that a good proportion of “unreadable” newspaper 
writing is not so much due to literary ineptitude of re- 
porters as to special limitations of newspaper time and 
space. Most newspapermen are quite well aware of what 
good writing is like. But they are handicapped. 

Certain facts must go in most newspaper stories yet the 
city desk is rare that does not constantly beg its staff to 
“write it shorter.” Who, what, where, when and why 
take wordage even when done in the comprehensive lead 
credited by Dr. Flesch to the unreliability of Civil War 
wire services. Written in feature style, with an easier ap- 
proach to fact, these essentials take even more space. 
And when the news editor finds it necessary to chop off 
a story at the navel, he is likely to be unhappy when he 
finds some of its essentials below this dividing line. 

It is also generally true that better writing takes more 
time. Better writing is simpler writing and the simple 
things are deceptively hard to do. That is no doubt why 
many magazine stories fare better under a readability 
micrometer than newspaper stories. The author had time 
to reframe his structure and polish his expression. (He 
also had more space to do it in.) Similar ideas were admir 
ably expressed in a synopsis on readability issued for its 
staff by the Los Angeles Times: 

“Simplified English is not primer or illiterate English. 
It is not easy to write, but it is easy to read. It is necessary 
to know what makes reading difficult to know how to 
write English that is easy to read.” 
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In the spirit of Oil Progress Day, Standard Oil institu- 
tional advertisements like this one appear monthly 
in newspapers and farm papers throughout the Middle 
West, with a combined circulation of 15% million. 


1. WE'RE SPENDING $600,000,000. In three years— 1946, 1947 and 1948 
~—the expenditures of this company and its subsidiary companies, 
aimed at bringing you the petroleum products you need so urgently, 
will total that amount. In our effort to meet your tremendous, rapidly 
increasing demand, we are breaking the records set last year for out- 
put of crude oil and finished products. 





3. EXPENDITURES ARE INSURANCE. For example, our new research 
laboratory, pictured above, promises continued progress. Over the 
years, Standard Oil's research has helped bring about great increases 
in the amount and quality of finished products we get from crude oil. 
Such progress helps assure our employees’ jobs, and a fair return to our 
owners. It means more and better petroleum products for you. 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 











2. TO BRING YOU MORE Olt we spent in 1947 alone over twice our 
net profit for new refinery units, tankers, pipe lines, oil and gas wells 
and many other facilities. Total expenditures exceeded the wages and 
benefits of our 46,000 employees, who in 1947 averaged over $4,000 
each. We spent over 7 times the amount we paid our 97,000 owners, 
whose average dividends were $314 each. 





4. MANY CANDIDATES COMPETE for your votes. There are many pro- 
ducing, refining, transporting and marketing firms in the American 
petroleum industry. They give us strong competition for your business. 
The best way to deserve your support is to maintain the kind of service 
and quality that win votes in this business democracy. That's what 
we're constantly working to do—in all seasons, despite all handicaps. 


> 


STANDARD 
SERVICE 
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Name Speakers 


Tell Plans 


For 1948 
Convention 


LANS for Sigma Delta Chi’s 1948 

convention in Milwaukee are going 

rapidly ahead following reorganiza- 
tion of the local professional chapter and 
announcement by President Luther Hus- 
ton of several outstanding speakers for 
the sessions November 11-12-13. 

The Milwaukee professional chapter, 
headed by a group of able officers, is co- 
operating with the Marquette University 
chapter in making arrangements for the 
convention which will start with a get- 
together the evening of November 10, 
following the usual pre-convention meet- 
ing of the fraternity’s executive council. 
The convention will be one of the features 
of Wisconsin’s centennial year. 

The professional chapter is headed by 
J. Donald Ferguson, president and editor 
of the Milwaukee Journal, who will be 
a co-host to the delegates with Charles C. 
Clarke, president of the Marquette chap 
ter. Mr. Ferguson, originally a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi at his Alma Mater, the 
University of Missouri, was on the Kansas 
City Star before joining the Journal staff 
25 years ago. 

Speakers scheduled at this date, late in 
August, include Roy A. Roberts, president 
of the Kansas City Star and honorary 
president of Sigma Delta Chi; Erwin Can- 
ham, editor of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor and president of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors; Bernard Kil- 
gore, president of the Wall Street Journal 
and president of the New York City pro- 
fessional chapter; Frank Mullen, radio 
executive, and John Strohm, editor and 
publisher of the Woodstock (Ill.) Journal 
and former roving correspondent abroad 
and at home. 





THER officers of the reorganized 
professional chapter who will be 
key men in making arrangements 

for the convention are George A. Tracy, 
city editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
vice-president; George W. Wolpert, pub- 
lic relations counselor, secretary, and An- 
thony Ingrassia, Sentinel sports writer, 
treasurer. Aiding them will be an ar- 
rangements committee which includes: 

Edmund S. Carpenter, director, Mar- 
quette University News Bureau. 

James J. Colby, James J. Colby Co. 

Marvin H. Creager, vice-president, Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

Chris J. Edmonds, Associated Press. 

Lloyd D. Gladfelter, Journal. 

William Holub, Bruce Publishing Co. 

Alphons J. John, Kearney-Treacker Co. 

Jack Krueger, news editor, Station 
WTMJ. 

Frank J. Marasco, chief artist, Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 

Eric E. Meyer, Meyer News Service. 

Max T. Nelson, state editor, Sentinel. 

William A. Norris, political writer, Sen- 
tinel. 
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CO-HOSTS AT MILWAUKEE—Welcoming delegates to Sigma Delta 
Chi’s 1948 convention in November will be J. Donald Ferguson (left), presi- 
dent and editor of the Milwaukee Journal and president of the professional 
chapter, and Charles C. Clarke, president of the Marquette University 
chapter. 


Dean J. L. O’Sullivan, Marquette Uni 
versity College of Journalism. 

Louis Riepehnhoff, Station WMAW. 

H. Paul Ringler, editorial writer, Jour 
nal. 

Arville O. Schaleben, assistant manag- 
ing editor, Journal. 

Thomas N. Westerlin, United Press As 


sociations. 


N the speaking program, Canham, a 

newspaperman of international rep 

utation, is expected to speak on press 
ethics. A forum will be devoted to this 
highly important, but controversial, sub 
ject during the convention. 

(At the 1947 convention John M. Mc 
Clelland Jr., national secretary of the fra 
ternity and editor of the Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News, was named chair 
man of a committee to consider setting up 
a national standing committee on press 
ethics. He will report at the Milwaukee 
session.) 

In Roy Roberts, Sigma Delta Chis will 
not only hear their national honorary 
president but also one of the most dynamic 
newspapermen in journalism. He went 
from campus reporter to Washington and 
foreign correspondent, managing editor 
and president of the ASNE. Now presi 
dent of the famed Star, he is still a reporter 
and proves it daily as Kansas Cityans big 
and little stream to his desk. 

“Barney” Kilgore (DePauw ’29), whose 
rise in financial journalism has been both 
rapid and brilliant, will speak on busi 
ness news. But business news, as treated 
in the Wall Street Journal in recent years 
under his tenure as managing editor, has 
been a striking exception to much of the 
routine reporting on standard financial 
pages. The Wall Street Journal has set 
examples in news selection, writing and 
display that have been followed with in- 
terest and respect by newspapers of all 
sorts. 

Frank Mullen (Iowa State °22) will 
discuss new horizons in radio news and 
in television, the lusty newcomer to the 
field of communications that has the at- 


tention of all journalists. Now president 
of the George A. Richards Stations oper 
ating WJR (Detroit), WGAR (Cleveland) 
and KMPC (Beverly Hills), Mullen is a 
former vice-president of the National 
Broadcasting Company 

The convention program will also in 
clude a tour of the radio and television 
studios of Station WTMJ. There will be 
discussions and demonstrations of tele 
vision and radio news techniques under 
the direction of Jack Krueger of MTMS 
and Lou Ripenhoof, WMAW 

John Strohm (Illinois ’35) who settled 
down to edit a community newspaper aft 
er years of magazine writing and foreign 
correspondence, will speak on his experi 
ences in a small Illinois city. Strohm won 
a Sigma Delta Chi citation in 1947 for a 
series of stories on postwar Russia and 
the Russians which was widely syndi 
cated. He is still a correspondent for the 
Country Gentleman magazine. 

The Hogate and Beckman trophies, 
newspaper and photography awards will 
be presented at the closing banquet Sat 
urday night in addition to such other an 
nual presentations as the Wells Memorial 
Key for distinguished service to the fra 
ternity. 

A complete program will be announced 
in the next issue of The QumLL. Entertain 
ment for the delegates, in addition to the 
business sessions, luncheons and dinners 
at Milwaukee’s stately Hotel Pfister, will 
include a sight-seeing tour of Milwaukee, 
beautiful lake-side city with a history that 
reaches back into the days of French ex 
ploration of the Middle West, and a buf 
fet supper at the Blatz Auditorium, as 
well as the tour of Milwaukee’s “Radio 
City.” 

A limited number of tickets for the 
Green Bay Packer—Chicago Bears profes 
sional football game at Chicago Sunday 
afternoon, November 14, will be available 
for homebound delegates at $3 each. A 
program for wives of delegates and other 
convention visitors is being planned 

(Turn to Page 12 for detailed informa 
tion on reservations for the convention.) 
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If You Want Experience 
What About Weeklies? 


By TED CONOVER 


of journalism were graduated from 

college. It was the largest group ever 
to enter journalism at once and while half 
of them indicated, in an Editor & Pub- 
lisher survey, that they planned careers 
ranging from radio and magazine work to 
teaching and public relations, that still 
left some 2,500 who wanted to be news 
papermen. 

The survey did not differentiate be- 
tween daily and weekly newspaper work 
but it seems reasonable to assume that 
the great majority of the graduates had 
daily jobs in mind (and probably the big- 
ger the daily the better). Despite consid- 
erable optimism on the part of journalism 
deans about placing their 1948 brood, one 
wonders just how many are finding that 
newspaper job? 

In the first postwar years the journal- 
ism graduate’s problem was not where to 
find a job, but which job to accept. Some 
desirable positions went begging, begin- 
ning pay was good and advancement 
likely to be rapid. The returning veterans 
were just beginning to fill the gaps in 
newspaper staffs caused by the war. 


AST June an estimated 5,000 students 


Today the journalist is discovering that 
securing a job has assumed many of the 
characteristics of the prewar days. The 
help wanted columns are dwindling while 
the situation wanted lists are expanding. 
Competition is keen—a fact not relieved 
by fresh thousands leaving college last 
June. 

In spite of the dwindling opportunity in 
the daily field, most aspirants to a jour- 
nalistic career continue to beat the well- 
worn path to the managing editor’s door. 
Many such aspirants are finding the door 
closed this year. Discouraged, it is not 
unlikely that they will turn to other fields. 
They may become salesmen or office work- 
ers—never realizing the goal for which 
they spent years in preparation. 

If you are anticipating a career in jour- 
nalism, but are finding placement diffi- 
cult, why not take a look at the weekly 
field? 


too many journalism students the 
term “weekly” connotes small town 
stuff—hicks, sleepy villages and over- 
alls. They shun the weeklies as if they 
were blighted, never realizing that here 








N June the editor of The Quill permitted himself a moderate 

| optimism about the immediate future of the record 1948 crop 

of journalism graduates. He did point out that the postwar 

“bull market” on young journalists was already tapering off 

and used this observation as a text to plead for even better edu- 
cation for those to come. 

Some acid letters from 1948 graduates, still without that news- 
paper job, indicate that even moderate optimism was immod- 
erate. The editor apologizes and passes along Ted Conover's 
article. Ted, a veteran who built up an Ohio weekly and sold 
it before returning to college, suggests that other newspaper 
opportunity seekers look into the weekly field. 

Ted went overseas with the 78th Infantry Division after two 
years at Ohio University and was wounded twice in action. 
When he left an Army hospital in the winter of 1946 he bought 
the Twin City News, a Baltimore, Ohio, weekly that had not 
been published for three years and had not been printed in its 
own plant for a decade. In two years he got it going in its own 
plant. 

When his war injuries demanded further treatment late last 
year, he was forced to sell the paper. When he had finished his 
treatment, he decided to return to college for a degree in journal- 
ism. And when he gets that next January he is going right back 
into the weekly newspaper business. Ted was initiated into 
Sigma Delta Chi before he joined the Army. 








Ted Conover 


there is opportunity and plenty of it. 

Not only are there excellent opportuni- 
ties for advancement, but the weekly of- 
fers the beginner a stepping stone, if he 
desires it, to the dailies. The weeklies can 
teach the beginner the newspaper busi- 
ness from the ground up and provide him 
with an understanding of all phases of the 
business from news and advertising to 
make-up and press work. 

The weekly can help the aspirant to 
make the transition from the theoretical 
classroom to the practical newsroom easi- 
ly and with the minimum of consterna- 
tion and anguish. 

Admittedly, the greatest need in the 
weekly field today is for printers. How- 
ever, there is a need for front office men 
who are willing to get out in the street 
and hustle news and ads. The novice who 
is not adverse to getting ink on his hands 
will find most weekly editors glad to teach 
him enough to enable him to be helpful 
in the back shop on press day. 


URING the past two years the writer 
published a central Ohio weekly. He 
discovered, in the immediate neigh- 

borhood, many inviting opportunities for 
jobs on weekly papers. Opinions of ac- 
quaintances and reports of press associa- 
tions substantiate the fact that there is a 
general shortage of help on the weeklies 
in virtually all parts of the country. 

Among other opportunities that were 
found in central Ohio was one of unusual 
merit. An elderly publisher had lost his 
only son during the war and was anxious 
to retire. Previous plans were that the son 
would assume the editorship upon his dis- 
charge from the army. The publisher was 
seeking a young man. not necessarily ex- 
perienced, to whom he could teach the 
business. 

Once the young man was able to take 
complete charge of the paper, he would 
become editor and could, if he so desired, 
purchase the paper on a long term agree- 
ment. Such a young man could eventually 
become the owner of a prosperous news- 
paper that would net him $6,000 to $8,000 
annually. He could become his own boss 
almost immediately. It was several months 
before the publisher could find a novice 
interested in the proposition. 


[Turn to Page 10} 
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AUTHORITY ON YEARBOOKS—Prof. C. J. Medlin (right) of Kansas State College talks over the 1948 Royal 
Purple with Ralph Salisbury, president of Sigma Delta Chi who will edit the next yearbook. Between them is the 
radio given Medlin by students for services which have included guiding them in publication of a dozen “all- 
American” annuals. 


Campus History and Family Album 





His FormulaHelpsGuide 
Yearbooks to Top Rank 


By DON ALEXANDER 


yearbook ratings awarded by the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association is 
quite a record for any campus. And if you 
should inquire around Kedzie Hall at 
Kansas State College for the man who has 
made this honor possible, they will send 
you to Associate Professor C. J. Medlin. 
Medlin, whose official title is graduate 
manager of student publications, is the 
guiding hand for the Royal Purple. 
“Chief,” as he is called by students and 
faculty members alike, was probably the 
most surprised man on the campus last 
spring when students presented him with 
an AM-FM radio for his services to the 
college. The award was made at the an- 
nual journalism recognition banquet 
when students who have worked diligent- 
ly on the college yearbook or newspaper 
are awarded gold K-Keys for their efforts. 
Medlin has been associated with the 
college much of the time since 1920 when 
he was graduated in journalism at Kan- 
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sas State. He also served as editor of 
the Royal Purple that year. He returned 
to Kansas State in 1934 as an instructor 
in journalism. His first all-American book 
was placed on the shelf in 1936, and the 
same honor has been received each year 
since. 

Besides his duties as publications su 
pervisor, Medlin also teaches courses in 
“History and Ethics of Journalism,” “Su 
pervision of Student Publications” and 
“Newspaper Management.” 

He has been faculty advisor for the 
Kansas State chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
since 1940. His son, Roger, was president 
of the chapter during the 1947-48 school 
term. 


EDLIN has written a series of arti- 
cles on yearbooks for Scholastic 
Editor, which sponsors the National 
Scholastic Press Association contest. He 
is in great demand as a speaker at the 
national college and high school year- 


book conventions held annually and has 
been a speaker nearly every year at the 
national convention of college yearbook 
editors. 

Recently, he made a series of radio 
talks over station KSAC at the college, 
giving advice to editors of high school 
yearbooks. Soon orders began pouring in 
for copies of his talks. The demand be 
came so great that the Kansas State Col 
lege Press printed an offset booklet, 
“Hints for Yearbook Editors,” based on his 
talks, but the supply was soon exhausted 

His advice is frequently sought by both 
college and high school yearbook editors 
throughout the nation. He is one of the 
few men in the country who thoroughly 
understands the problems of both the 
student-editorial and the printer-engraver 
end of the production line. 

This, undoubtedly, is the direct result 
of his experience with a large midwestern 
engraving company. After his graduation 
from Kansas State, Medlin was on the 
advertising staff of the Montgomery Ward 
company in Chicago for a year. 

After that he became the sales manager 
of the Burger-Baird Engraving Company. 
He gained much practical experience 
from his 13 years with that firm and a 
glance at any edition of the Royal Purple 
will show how efficiently he uses his 
knowledge of engraving. 

The college yearbook is “Chief's” prin 
cipal hoppy. Each year he watches the 
book grow, makes suggestions and helps 
out when the going gets rough. But the 
final decisions are left to the editor and 
his staff. Then when delivery time draws 
near, he makes frequent trips to the 

|Turn to Page 10) 








By CARL AKERS JR. 


station KFRU rang. A student reporter 

grabbed it and started taking notes. At 
the other end was another student re- 
porter. 

Twenty minutes after the City Council 
had made its decision on a months-old bus 
fare controversy, Ed Keath, student an 
nouncer, was reading from neatly typed 
copy, telling an estimated 60,000 Columbia 
listeners that the next morning they 
would be paying an increased fare. 

This prompt news coverage is an illus 
tration of the way an educational experi- 
ment has paid off for radio station KFRU, 
ABC affiliate, in Columbia, Missouri. 

In January of 1947, station manager 
Mahlon Aldridge (Missouri Professional 
48), agreed to let the school of journalism 
at the University of Missouri use KFRU 
as an outlet for its radio newswriting 
classes Previously the practice in radio 
writing had been limited to laboratory 
exercises, but with the new arrangement 
the radio sequence grew to include radio 
news processing and newscasting. 

This cooperation between the training 
school and the commercial station has had 
great advantages for both. It is believed 
to be as unique in the field of education 
as it is in radio. 

The greatest boon to KFRU, Peabody 
Award winner in 1941, is the much fuller 
coverage of news, both local and wire, 
which the student staff makes possible. 


HEN the station was doing all its 
own news gathering and writing it 
was confined to the station’s Asso- 


[’ was 20 minutes of ten. The phone at 


LEARN RADIO BY DOING—Two other students help Jim 
Gallivan (seated) cut a record as training in microphone 
technique at the University of Missouri. 
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AUTHOR AT MIKE—Carl Akers Jr. broadcasts 
for KFRU, Columbia, Mo., where student newswrit- 


ing led to staff continuity and announcer jobs. 


Students, Radio Station 
Trade Work, Experience 


ciated Press leased wire and a limited 
coverage. Now that the students are turn 
ing out the casts, they do their own—and 
much more—reporting. The news writing 
classes rewrite stories from the wire and 
from local news they have covered di- 
rectly or that has been turned in by stu- 
dent reporters for the Columbia Missou- 
rian, local daily published by the school. 

The KFRU reporters cover the police, 
fire, and hospital beats before broadcast 
time, often introducing a cast with, “A 
few seconds ago the fire department was 
summoned to Jerry’s Garage at Ninth 
and Elm Streets. We'll have more infor- 
mation at the end of the cast.” The re- 
porters on duty at the station keep in con- 
stant touch with someone at the scene 
and are able to hand the newscaster a 
late bulletin giving Columbians the most 
up-to-the-minute news. 

This prompt action helps the police de- 
partment in even its most routine duties. 
On his way home from the station one 
night, Dave Allen, announcer, spotted a 
car smashed into a fence across a side 
walk. From the policeman on duty there 
he learned that the car’s brakes had been 
released and it had rolled down the hill. 
Lack of identification meant that there 
would have to be some checking done at 
headquarters. Instead, Dave called the 
station where a student cast writer was 
preparing the 10 p. m. news, and within 
a few minutes a Columbia listener heard 
that his car had rolled down a hill. 

In a town with two afternoon papers 
but no morning edition, KFRU found an 
immediate listener response to its 7:30 








pioneer journalism school 

has long enjoyed top scho- 
lastic standing. It has also be- 
lieved in “learning by doing.” 
For many years its students 
have published a daily local 
newspaper. The same policy 
has marked its newest se- 
quence—radio news writing. 

University cooperation with 
Station KFRU, Columbia affil- 
iate of ABC, has worked to the 
advantage of both. Student 
writers and reporters supply the 
station with newscasts. The re- 
sult is commercial station ex- 
perience for the journalism 
graduate and expanded cover- 
age for the station. 

Some students go on to work 
for the station as continuity writ- 
ers or staff announcers. Among 
them was Carl Akers Jr. who 
tells of the Missouri experiment 
here. His student newscast 
writing for KFRU led both to a 
continuity writer's job and to 
part-time announcer. 

Carl picked up still more ex- 
perience before graduating last 
June by assisting Prof. Edward 
Lambert in his radio news writ- 
ing courses. A resident of Texas, 
He is a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi and since graduation has 
been on the staff of Station KLZ. 
Denver. 


Tee University of Missouri's 
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CLASS IN ACTION—Prof. Edward C. Lambert (third from right) maps out a newscast for his radio students who get 
detailed instruction and practice in writing for radio before actually handling copy for KFRU, commercial station with 


which the class trades work for experience. 


a. m. newscasts which filled the gap be- 
tween press times. The advertisers in 
Columbia were not unaware of the ad- 
vantages of this better news coverage, 
for in eleven months of student participa- 
tion at the station the number of spon- 
sored news spots increased from 3 to 9. 


ute news casts, a 10-minute and a 15- 

minute news show, a 5-minute and a 
15-minute sports cast, as well as an. his- 
torical news cast daily as part of their 
course work in the school, they are not 
paid by the station. But the factor of edu- 
cational training combined with experi- 
ence for a commercial station is of much 
more value. 

Being able to give a privately-owned 
and operated commercial station rather 
than a university station as a recommen- 
dation has meant much to many recent 
graduates. Tony Williams (Missouri ’46), 
went right into the news department of 
KCMO, a 50,000 watt station in Kansas 
City. John Cole (Missouri ’47), also went 
to KCMO. Two others, Jack McGee and 
Glenn Krueger, went directly into news 
editorships for stations in Topeka and 
San Antonio. 

Jerry Gammon (Missouri ’47), stepped 
into a morning news editorship as WHAS 
in Louisville. Bob Erickson (Missouri ’47), 
took a job with a Jamestown, New York, 
station. Several of the students now con- 
nected with KFRU had leads on excellent 
positions. 

The advantage to the station is in cover- 
age and economy. Since the classes are 
conducted by Edward C. Lambert, an 
experienced radio man himself, Manager 
Aldridge can be sure the work will be 
of good quality and competently handled. 
The classes are limited in size to assure 
that only those sincerely interested or 
capable will be admitted. 
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Aldridge takes his continuity writers 
from among the students, too, although 
there is no university recognition of this 
work and it is strictly on a salary basis. 
Lambert, who acts as liaison man be- 
tween the school and the station, recom 
mends promising writers to Aldridge. At 
present, KFRU has a continuity staff of 
five, including two salesmen who do the 
soliciting. The writing is done in the sta 
tion offices half a block from the school. 

Although this building has two fine stu 
dios and large office space, the actual 
broadcasting is done in a smaller studio 
on the Stephens College campus about 8 
blocks north. It was the college which 
brought the station to Columbia from 
Oklahoma. The present owners bought 
the station from Stephens in 1937. The 
transmitter is still located on that campus 
and for that reason the broadcasting sys 
em is arranged as it is. 


N most cases the connection of the stu 
dents with the station through radio 
writing classes leads to other jobs, 

either as announcers or continuity writ 
ers. Students who show promise as news- 
casters are auditioned by the station and 
given a chance at regular spots—commer- 
cials, news casts, and record programs. 

The competition and chance for individ 

ual achievement led to the clinching of a 
contract with a laundry for an all-request 
record show. Jim Lowe, one of the student 
announcers, entirely on his own sold a 
30-minute segment of the 11-to-midnight 
slot on the basis of appeal to the 15,000- 
odd students in Columbia. Until that time 
KFRU had gone off the air at 11 p. m., so 
not only did it gain an account but also 
audience good will for the additional hour 
of listening. 

The station has been complimented on 

its voice change, for, in addition to the an- 





nouncers it has acquired through the 
school, it has eight others on the staff 
These, too, are students in the university, 
but not necessarily in journalism. 

Aldridge explains the preference given 
students in these jobs by pointing out 
that in this way KFRU is sure of getting 
only those who are interested in radio as 
a career and who, therefore, will put more 
into it. 

In connection with the desire to keep 
the high voice change, one of the station’s 
policies is to give auditions to anyone at 
any time. Two studios in the office build 
ing are used for practice and, in coopera 
tion, Lambert instructs his newscasters in 
mike technique. The department’s re 
cording equipment is an invaluable instru 
ment in the development of proper voice 
training and correction of flaws. 

Thus, by a well-organized system of 
cooperation, station KFRU enjoys the in 
creased efficiency of a unique setup with 
an outstanding training school which, in 
turn, can boast of producing experienced 
graduates. 


re 


Miami Writer Wins 
State AP Award 


MEMBER of Sigma Delta Chi was 

one of the winners of the annual 

awards by the Florida AP Man 
aging Editors Association for outstanding 
journalistic effort in 1947. 

Arthur Griffith, member of the Greater 
Miami professional chapter and chief edi 
torial writer for the Miami Herald, won 
first prize for editorial writing. 

This is the second award Griffith has 
won for editorial writing in recent months 
He was the winner of a citation and plaque 
from the Propellor Club, U. S. A. for his 
editorials on port development. 
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Yearbooks 


[Continued from Page 7) 


printer to make certain that everything 
will be on schedule. Not once since Med- 
lin took charge has the yearbook failed 
to be delivered on time 

Medlin’s pet peeve is to see a yearbook 
dressed with too much “gingerbread.” 

“Form should follow function,” is his 
motto. 

By this, he means that the book should 
be kept simple and planned with the chief 
functions of a yearbook in mind. He lists 
two of these. First, it should be a real 
memory book, a kind of “glorified family 
album,” showing pictures of every stu- 
dent and faculty member connected with 
the school. Secondly, it should be the 
complete history of one year of school 
life. 

These two aims are not accomplished 
by trying to create a book that is entire- 
ly new and different, he believes. On the 
contrary, the editor usually gets so in- 
volved in trying to make the book unique 
that he forgets his main purposes. Thus, 
the successful editor does not overuse 
pictures cut at odd shapes, type placed at 
an angle or frequent repetition of tint 
blocks. 

“A skyscraper or a streamlined train is 
built for one purpose and all superfluous 
material is eliminated,” Medlin says. “So 
it should be with a yearbook.” 


TTRACTIVE and interesting year 
book pages are the result of care- 
ful planning. Medlin likes to think 

of building a house as an analogy to 
building a yearbook. 

Some houses are stark, ugly structures 
with built-on “lean-to’s”—unwanted ad- 
ditions to any community. Nearby may 
appear a beautiful Spanish, English or 
Colonial home that is pointed to with 
pride by everyone in town. The beauti- 
ful house may have cost no more than 
the monstrosity, but it is the result of an 
intelligent plan by a good architect. The 
editor is the yearbook architect. 

Planning the yearbook can be made 
easier by choosing a theme, providing 
some idea can be adopted that reflects the 
individuality of the school. Timeliness is 
also important. The Royal Purple has con- 
sistently rated high on this point. 

For example, the 1945 yearbook had 
as a theme, “The Campus of Tomorrow.” 
It was developed by showing the plans 
approved by President Milton S. Eisen- 
hower for new buildings at Kansas State. 
An airview was taken of the campus and 
the state agriculture department drew in 
on this photograph the proposed new 
buildings. 

This composite drawing and photograph 
was used for a double-page spread in the 
opening section of the annual. For divi- 
sion pages, drawings of individual build- 
ings were used. The proposed field house 
was used before the section on athletics; 
the student union before the section on 
school life and so on throughout the 
book. 

Another timely theme was selected for 
the 1946 book. Hundreds of veterans were 
returning to the campus. The theme 
adopted was, “There’s a new stu‘lent at 
Kansas State.” Drawings and photographs 
of returning veterans were used as illus- 
trations for the eight opening and five 
division pages. The book was dedicated to 
former students who lost their lives in 
the war. 





Don Alexander 


During World War II, “Chief” was one 
of a group of 500 college teachers to go 
overseas as special instructors in “G.I.” 
universities in Europe. He was sent to 
Biarritz, France. Medlin published a year 
book while there, but he admits it was 
the toughest job he had ever tackled be 
cause of the lack of paper and other ma- 
terials. 





Conover 
[Concluded from Page 6] 


Another publisher was an _ expert 
printer who found it difficult to turn 
out a creditable paper because he was 
forced, through lack of help, to divide 
his time between the front office and the 
back shop. He desperately desired to se- 
cure a young man to handle the editorial 
end of the business, while he devoted all 
his time to the printing end. 

The publisher-printer was unsuccessful 
in finding such an employee for nearly a 
year. Finally, last January, he secured a 
fellow who had no previous experience 
and who now finds his name as editor on 
the masthead of the paper. 

A third publisher, who issues one of the 
outstanding weekly newspapers in Ohio, 
was anxious to find a youngster to train 
as an all-around man. He was willing to 
teach a beginner everything from print- 
ing to reporting and photography. He 
could not find a college graduate and is 
now breaking in a former garage me- 
chanic. 

It isn’t too hard to find a job on a good 
weekly. But if you are not familiar with 
the situation in the area in which you 
desire to locate, it may take a little per- 
sistent investigation. 

The best way to get started, if you do 
not have a lead on an opening, is to visit 
a weekly office and just get acquainted. 
The weekly editor, you will usually dis- 
cover, is a genial soul who loves his work 
and loves to talk about it. 

But please do not anticipate a warm re- 
ception if you visit the weekly on Wed- 
nesday or Thursday. These days are usu- 
ally the press days. 








cases of most Americans 

who went to college (or 
high school) is a biggish vol- 
ume in fancy binding, neglect- 
ed for long intervals but treas- 
ured forever. We treasure our 
yearbooks precisely because, 
as Prof. C. J. Medlin puts it, they 
are glorified family albums.” 

Under his tutelage, Kansas 
State’s Royal Purple has won 
all-American rating for twelve 
years. He has issued booklets, 
broadcast and given special 
courses at other journalism 
schools of the subject. 

Last term, journalism stu- 
dents at Kansas State present- 
ed him with a special radio 
receiver for his services. Among 
them was Don Alexander who 
tells of Medlin’s very practical 
hobby. Don, an Air Forces vet- 
eran who is working for a de- 
gree in agricultural journalism 
at Manhattan, intends to “help 
out” on the next Royal Purple. 

In the meantime, he is farm 
editor of the Manhattan Daily 
Mercury-Chronicle and will be 
assistant editor of the Kansas 
State Collegian this Fall. He is 
also treasurer of the Kansas 
State chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


GS cases of m in the book- 





If the particular editor visited has noth- 
ing to offer in the way of employment, he 
can often suggest a good tip worth follow- 
ing. 

“I’m loaded up,” he may explain, “but 
Bill Jones over at the Times is behind the 
eight ball.” 

Be prepared to do anything if you get 
a job on a weekly. Your tasks will prob- 
ably be many and varied. Some of them 
you may like, others you may detest. Your 
mornings may be devoted to gathering 
advertisements and your afternoons may 
be spent feeding the press. 

But each chore will be a part of news- 
paper production. All will better prepare 
you for a full understanding of the news- 
paper business. 

It cannot be denied that the salary paid 
reporters and editors on daily newspapers 
exceeds that generally received by the 
weekly newspaper worker. However, the 
compensation received on the weekly plus 
the generally lower cost of living in the 
smaller towns will, in most cases, equal 
the advantages of city employment for the 
beginner. 

If you want to learn the newspaper bus- 
iness, want to become a recognized, re- 
spected members of a community and 
desire personal independence, take a good 
look at the weekly newspaper field. There 
are 10,523 weekly newspapers in North 
America, an increase of 99 over the num- 
ber being published last year. Many of 
these papers need good men, some need 
them desperately. 
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Inaccurate? @ 


Play That 


Quote Back! \ 


By HARVEY L. KATZ 


against inaccuracy—the wire record 

er, used last term in an experiment 
in journalism techniques by the Syracuse 
University Daily Orange. 

Accuracy in reporting speeches, panel 
discussions and debates has a valuable 
ally in the wire recorder Daily Orange 
reporters discovered in using the com- 
paratively inexpensive mechanism to 
cover a campus political convocation. 

One of the important events of the se- 
mester, the annual campus political con 
vocation features speeches, and accusa 
tions and denials from the floor. 

In previous years an aftermath of this 
convocation has been charges of “I’ve 
been misquoted in the Daily Orange” 
from both sides of the political fence. 

To insure accurate recording of state 
ments and evidence to deny charges of 
misquotation, the campus newspaper de 
cided to experiment with the wire re 
corder as a reporting aid. 


J resins nae has a new weapon 


OR the purpose of this experiment, 

original plans called for the use of 

one wire recorder belonging to Les- 
ter Jacobs, a Syracuse student. (Current 
models of this wire recorder retailed at 
around $150 and were available at most 
music stores. Recording spools were on 
the market for 15 minute, half hour 
and hour periods. These sold for $2, $3, 
and $5.) 

It was discovered by the Daily Orange 
that for reporting purposes the 15 min- 
ute spool is most practical. But the Daily 
Orange reporters also quickly realized 
that a major obstacle would be changing 
wire spools since that operation takes 
a few minutes and might come in the 
middle of a speech. 

This problem was solved by obtaining 
another recorder. As one fifteen minute 
spool reached its terminating point, an 
other 15 minute spool on the second ma 
chine was switched into operation with 
out missing any recording time. 

A small table was placed behind the 
stage, attached to a microphone on the 
speakers’ rostrum. Both wire recorders 
were set on the table and there, out of 
view, the students operated the recorder 
noiselessly and without interrupting the 
convocation procedure in any way. 

One person was needed to operate each 
machine. As the spools were removed 
from the machine, each operator noted 
the names of the first and last speaker 
on that recording on the side of the spool. 
The operators also listed the names of 
each speaker in sequence of appearance 
on the spool. 

Meanwhile, reporter Arnold Friedman 
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WON'T MISQUOTE CAMPUS POLITICIANS—A wire recorder takes 
down every word at a Syracuse University political session for use of 
reporters who will use it in writing the story. Harvey Katz (left), managing 
editor of the Daily Orange, watches as Lester Jacobs operates the machine. 


sat in the audience listening to the 
speeches and discussion. During the two 
and a half hour period he made only a 
few outline notes. 





ADIO newsmen have made 
fine use of the wire record- 
er for newscast cut-ins, a 
technique credited first to Bill 
Ray, NBC news director for the 
Central District and former 
president of the Chicago pro- 
fessional chapter of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi. (See The Quill for July, 
1948.) 

It remained for the staff of the 
Daily Orange at Syracuse Uni- 
versity to put the wire recorder 
to work as a check against 
screams of “inaccuracy” by 
campus politicians quoted by 
Daily Orange reporters. The 
idea was a complete success 
(or almost) and The Quill wel- 
comes the opportunity to pass 
it along to newspapers big and 
little. 

One of the engineers of the 
idea was Harvey Katz, Daily 
Orange managing editor who 
tells how it was done and what 
it cost. A member of the Syra- 
cuse chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, Harvey worked this sum- 
mer on the staff of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Sunday Herald. 





FTER the convocation, at the Daily 
A Orange office, the reporter sat down 

at a typewriter to write his story 
while Jacobs, now using only one record 
ing machine, placed his equipment near 
by. 

Every quotation and every interpreta 
tion used in Friedman’s story was checked 
quickly by referring to the original words 
of the speaker on the wire recorder 

Portions of the recording were repeated 
time and time again until Friedman was 
satisfied that he had the correct word 
ing. This was done through use of a 
switch which permits retracing of a sec 
tion of the recording with only a mo 
ment’s delay. 

The only portion of the recording not 
entirely satisfactory was the transcrip 
tion of the discussion from the floor. To 
pick up this discussion for reproduction 
at voice volume, it would have been nec 
essary to use a special microphone 

Friedman and Jacobs overcame this 
obstacle by using earphones and were 
able to hear the faint recording of discus 
sion by this method. 

Friedman later reported that little time 
was lost in writing the story by using the 
wire recorder since he found it easier 
to find quotes on the record than in piles 
of detailed handwritten notes. 

And after the story is in the paper, the 
spools are not already worthless. They 
can be kept on file for future reference 
in reminding candidates of their campaign 
promises. For the Syracuse University 
school of journalism, they could be used 
to give students an opportunity to cover 
speeches under ordinary reporting con 
ditions right in the class room. 


UT there is another use for the wire 

spools that considers the newspaper's 

budget. The spools can be used in 
[Turn to Next Page| 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


OOK publishers—always desirous of 

tying their product to current events 

—have presented two election year 
specials. There will 
campaign biographies 
these are general books. 

Election prediction is a fascinating past- 
time which is engaged in by many politi- 
cal commentators in America’s news- 
papers. Some scientific aid will be found 
for prognosticators in Louis H. Bean’s 
“How to Predict Elections” (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, $2.50). 

Bean, who is economic adviser to the 
secretary of agriculture, took up election 
predicting twelve years ago as a hobby. 
He is generally conceded to be extremely 
accurate, although his polls are confi- 
dential. He is the author of a previous 
book on the subject—“Ballot Behavior.” 

In his book, Bean attempts to give the 
reader the historical information neces- 
sary to determine the outcome of the 
election in addition to indicating the fac- 
tors involved. 

Speaking of election prediction, Bean 
says: “There are four steps in the practice 
of this art: First, marshal the historical 
facts to discover the general trend or 
tendency, if any; second, ascertain the 
major factors that have caused variations 
in the trend; third, appraise the factors 
that are responsible for the current or 
latest development; and fourth, decide 
which factors are most likely to prevail 
in the future, and estimate their possible 
effect.” 

This, of course, is no small task for the 
average human being. 

Bean first acquaints his reader with the 
general course of the Republican-Demo- 
cratic tides so he will know at what point 


Wire Recorded 


[Continued from Page 1* | 


be many partisan 
and stories, but 





numerable times since a mechanism of 
the recorder permits erasing of the orig- 
inal recording and re-use of the spools 
for new recordings. Whether the origi- 
nal spool should be preserved as a rec- 
ord or use again is a matter of individual 
policy and finance. 

For almost any professional newspa- 
per, use of the wire recorder seems a 
practical reporting asset. Operation of 
the recorder takes only a brief instruc- 
tion. After the original investment which 
includes a microphone and an hour’s wire 
spool time, there is no further cost. 

After brief experience working with 
the recorder, the reporter may actually 
find it a time saving device. For those 
newspapers which are closely associated 
with radio stations, wire recordings may 
of course be put on the air as part of 
news broadcasts. 

For the Daily Orange, however, there 
was one aftermath to its wire recorder 
experiment. No one complained about 
the story for the first time in years as 
use of the wire recorder had received 
adequate prior publicity. But the cam- 
pus politicians still howled. 

The headline, they say, misconstrued 
the absolutely correct quotes in the 
story! 


he is as the 1948 elections approach. The 
author discusses the rise and fall of the 
New Deal and then goes into a number of 
factors affecting elections, such as voter 
turn-out, business and agricultural con- 
ditions, religious preferences, and the 
like. 

Bean devotes a chapter to the effect of 
third parties on the two major parties. 

The book contains a 20-page statistical 
appendix giving figures of all types relat- 
ing to elections. These tables make the 
book especially valuable as a reference 
book for any political writer. 

Bean’s 196 page book is recommended 
reading for all journalism students who, 
from time to time, in their future career 
will be affected in some way by national 
elections. The book is an interesting study 
and reveals to the reader many factors 
which he may not have consciously real- 
ized affect the destinies of candidates. 

A book recommended for general back- 
ground reading is Henry Luther Stod- 
dard’s “Presidential Sweepstakes: The 
Story of Political Conventions and Cam- 
paigns (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
$3.00). 

Stoddard was a veteran political re- 
porter who covered politics from 1884 
through the New Deal. He knew all the 
presidential candidates personally. In this 
224 page study, Stoddard shows by actual 
examples the many things that go on in 
a convention and during a campaign. The 
book is full of interesting anecdotes. 





Add Two Members 
to Butler Faculty 


DDITION of two full-time mem- 

bers to the journalism faculty at 

Butler University has been an- 

nounced by DeForest O’Dell, head of the 

department of journalism. Mrs. Naomi 

Whitesell will join the staff as instructor 

and George H. Miller as assistant pro- 
fessor. 

Miller, who is a member of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, comes to Butler from the faculty 
at the University of Illinois where he 
received his M.S. degree. He received his 
degree in journalism from the University 
of Missouri. 

His experience in newspaper work in- 
cludes reporting and desk work on the 
Mexico (Mo.) Ledger; the Peru (Ind.) 
Tribune; the Evansville (Ind.) Courier- 
Press and the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal. He is a past president of the Cen- 
tral Indiana Conference Sports Writers 
Association. During the war he spent two 
and one-half years in the navy. 

Mrs. Whitesell, who holds an A.B. from 
Michigan State Normal and an M.A. from 
the University of Michigan, was part- 
time instructor and director of the copy 
desk of The Collegian, campus newspaper, 
last year. 





SITUATION WANTED 


TRADE paper editor available. Young, 
three years’ experience. Can handle 
make-up and production. Capable re- 
porter-writer. SDX member. Journal- 
ism degree. Write Box 1001, The QuILL, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 











attending the SDX convention. 


will take place at convention. 


35 E. WACKER DR. 





Plan Now to Attend the 


CSth National Convention 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity 


HOTEL PFISTER 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 
NOVEMBER 11-13, 1948 


(Registration and Reception Nov. 10) 
Send reservations for double rooms to Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. For single rooms, write either, Wisconsin Hotel, or Plankinton 
Hotel (few blocks away). For all reservations, mention that you are 


Advise Victor E. Bluedorn, Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois that you plan to attend the con- 
vention. Don’t send any money. Registration of delegates and members 


Arrange for your transportation immedia:cly. 


Sigma Delta Chi 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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Medill Opens 
First Course 
In Television 


HAT is believed to be the first 

course in television news ever 

to be offered in a school of jour- 
nalism is being given at Northwestern 
University’s Medill School beginning this 
Fall, Prof. Baskett Mosse, radio division 
chairman, has announced. 

Open to graduate students who have 
completed requirements of the school’s 
radio division and to professional station 
personnel, the course will be taught by 
Spencer Allen, director of television- 
news at WGN, Chicago. 

Students will learn to select and edit 
news film and write copy for television 
programs, as well as study legal and tech- 
nical aspects of television. Laboratory 
work will be done on the Evanston cam 
pus and in WGN studios. 

“Television is a tremendously interest 
ing and new means of communication in 
which there is great need for trained tal- 
ent,” said Dean Kenneth Olson of the Me- 
dill School, “and we look forward to the 
opportunity to serve this new field as we 
do radio, newspapers and magazines.” 

Spencer Allen, commenting on the new 
course, said, “I am deeply gratified that 
the Medill School is inaugurating a course 
in television-news, and that I have been 
selected to teach it. 

“It is my opinion that the presentation 
of news by television will become one of 
the foremost means of news expression in 
the near future. The door to that field 
should be wide open to qualified journal 
ism students who prepare for it now.” 





Two University of Colorado radio shows 
written by William Bender Jr., (Colorado 
47), have received top regional honors 
in a contest sponsored by the Association 
for Education by Radio. Bender is a mem- 
ber of the university’s radio department. 
One of the scripts, broadcast by eight 
Colorado stations, was titled “The Time 
Detective” and told the story of Dr. Earl 
H. Morris, university archaeologist, and 
his explorations in Colorado and Arizona. 


John T. Lillis (Northwestern 48) has 
joined the public relations staff of St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, as director 
of sports publicity. A graduate of St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, as director 
of sports publicity. A graduate of St. 
John’s in 1947, after service with the 
Army Air Forces in China, Lillis took 
graduate work in journalism at North- 
western’s Medill School and served as an 
instructor during the recent summer ses- 
sion. 


R. B. Pickard (Michigan ’27), former 
publisher of weekly newspapers in In- 
diana and Illinois, has established the 
Midwest Brokerage Agency for handling 
of weekly newspaper properties, with 
headquarters at Tuscola, Ill. Pickard still 
maintains active interest in the profession 
through part ownership of an Ohio week- 
ly. He sold The Tuscola Journal last year, 
following 10 years as its publisher. 
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PRIZE WINNING MAKEUP—Front page of the Kingsport (Tenn.) News 
which won the 1948 Ayer Competition for the best typography in a news- 
paper under 10,000 circulation. 


ORKING together as editors on et. He is a graduate of Syracuse Univer 
W the Kingsport News, a morning Sity’s school of journalism and was vice 

daily in this East Tennessee in- president of the Syracuse chapter of 
dustrial city, are three young members Sigma Delta Chi. He was a delegate to 
of Sigma Delta Chi. the fraternity’s national convention in 

Editor of the editorial page and politi- 1946. 

cal writer, is William F. Freehoff Jr., 29 The Kingsport News recently won first 
year-old World War II Army veteran, prize for typographical excellence and 
Freehoff’s editorials reflect the Republi make-up in the Ayer Contest for news 
can tone of the News, one of two Repub- papers with circulations under 10,000. 
lican morning dailies in the strongly Re- It is published by the Kingsport Pub 
publican First Congressional District. lishing Company and is a companion to 


Richard C. Miller, 26, is telegraph editor the evening Kingsport Times. Both news 
of the News and was formerly managing papers have won prizes in contests con 
editor of the Cleveland (Tenn.) Daily ducted by the Tennessee Press Associa 
Banner. Both he and Freehoff are gradu- ___ tion. 
ates of the University of Missouri school General manager of both newspapers 
of journalism, and both served in the Pa- is James W. West, former managing ed 
cific Theater during the late war. Miller itor of the Kansas City Journal-Post and 
was in the Navy. immediate past president of the Tennes 

Sports editor is Franklin (Bud) Tucker, see Press Association. Like the News’ 
25, a veteran of the Army Air Forces. three young Sigma Delta Chi editors, 
Tucker was formerly on the sports desk West is a veteran of World War II. He 
of the Kannapolis (N.C.) Daily Independ- designed the make-up of the News. 
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W. Emerson Reck 


W. Emerson Reck 
Takes New Post 
EMERSON RECK (Nebraska 


W Professional °38), director of 
s public relations at Colgate 


University and former managing editor 
of the Fremont (Neb.) Guide, has been 
named to the newly created position of 
vice president and general secretary of 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, in 
an announcement by President Rees E. 
Tulloss of Wittenberg. Reck assumes his 
new post in October. 

A 1926 Wittenberg graduate, Reck is 
a past president of the American College 
Public Relations Association, the author 
of “Public Relations: a Program for Col 
leges and Universities” and editor of “Col- 
lege Publicity Manual” scheduled for 
early Fall publication. He is also co- 
author of two other books, “The Ameri- 
can College” and “Manual of Public Re- 
lations,” to be published later this year. 

Before going to Colgate in 1940, Reck 
was director of public relations at Mid 
land College for 14 years. He has also lec- 
tured widely on public relations and 
been a visiting teacher at the Universities 
of Iowa and Wyoming. 

While at Midland, Reck was also active 
in journalism as head of the college’s 
journalism department and as a cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press. He 
was managing editor of the Morning 
Guide, now the Guide and Tribune, when 
it was founded in the summer of 1939. 





Sigma Delta Chis from the 1948 class at 
University of Minnesota school of jour- 
nalism have scattered about the country. 
Robert C. Jensen, editor of the Minnesota 
Daily, is on the copydesk of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. Thomas 
J. Foley, Daily managing editor, has joined 
International News Service in Atlanta, 
while Robert E. Clark is with INS in De- 
troit. Alan Olson is with the Christian 
Science Monitor in Boston. Charles Dell 
Miller joined the staff of the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times. Neil Mattson is assist- 
ant to the publisher of the Patchogue 
(N. Y.) Advance, Long Island weekly. 





Sigma Delta Chi 
Writes “Best Rail 
Book of Year” 


RANK CUNNINGHAM (Washington 

and Lee ’32) has received the “Rail- 

fan Award” of the National Railway 
Association for the best railroad book of 
the year. 

The book was “Big Dan,” a saga of 
“high iron” pioneering acclaimed by crit- 
ics as a definite contribution to Ameri- 
cana. It was published by the Deseret 
News Press in Salt Lake City. 

Cunningham is also the author of “Sky 
Master,” a biography of Donald Douglas, 
aviation leader which was a Book-of-the- 
Month recommendation and won the 
Manuscripters’ Club Award for 1944. 

After newspaper work with the United 
Press and the Washington (D.C.) Herald, 
Cunningham moved to the west coast 
where he handled public relations for the 





Frank Cunningham 


California National Guard when it went 
into federal service during the war. Now 
living in Santa Monica, Calif., he has con- 
tributed to some thirty magazines, radio 
shows and motion pictures. 





Nathe P. Bagby (Texas ’29) has organ- 
ized and has been elected president of the 
Dallas-Southwest Industrial Marketing 
Council, which is the 28th chapter of 
the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. Bagby is executive vice president 
of Leche & Leche, Dallas advertising agen- 
cy. Formerly on the editorial staff of the 
Dallas Morning News, he helped organ- 
ize the Dallas professional chapter of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi in 1935 and was elected its 
first president. 





Niver W. Beaman 


Chicago SDX Now 
California Editor 


fessional °48) has become part 

owner, editor and general manager 
of the Burbank (Cal.) Daily Review, it is 
announced by Harvey N. Ling, (Southern 
California Professional °40) publisher 
of the Review. Beaman has been newspa- 
perman, author, and magazine editor. 

Beaman, 41, went to Burbank from Chi 
cago where for the past two years he had 
been editor and general manager of 
Moose Magazine, official publication with 
more than 800,000 monthly circulation of 
the Loyal Order of Moose. Prior to his 
editorship of the magazine, he was man 
aging editor of United Feature Syndicate 
in New York City. 

Beaman was editor and general man- 
ager of Greenwich (Conn.) Time, often 
called by the metropolitan press “the best 
suburban daily newspaper in America.” 
For 10 years prior to that, he was with 
the Waterbury (Conn.) American and 
Republican and was city editor of the 
American when the afternoon daily and 
its morning twin, the Republican, won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1940 for “meritorious 
public service.” The Waterbury papers re- 
vealed a multi-million dollar graft. 

Beaman began his newspaper career 
on the Evening Leader in his home town 
of Corning, N. Y., and has been a rewrite 
man for the New York Daily News and 
the Philadelphia Record; executive sports 
editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, and 
news editor of the Miami Beach (Fla.) 
Sun and Star. 

He is author of the current book “Fat 
Man In a Phone Booth” which is a col- 
lection of his newspaper experiences, 
written in light vein. The book takes its 
title from the fact that the author weighs 
230 pounds and a newspaperman spends 
a good share of his life in a telephone 
booth. 

Beaman also collaborated with Alex- 
ander Griffin on the book “A Ship To Re- 
member; Saga of the U. S. Hornet” which 
was a best seller of 1943. 


N IVER W. BEAMAN (Chicago Pro 
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Do You Know Where Any of These Men Are? 


First Class mail sent to the last known address of the following members of Sigma Delta Chi has 
been returned by the postoffice as unclaimed. Please notify National Headquarters, Sigma Delta Chi, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, of any addresses known to you. 


PURDUE 


Forest J. Funk 
J. Perry Shumaker 
Severence Burrage 
Harry L. Wilson 
Daniel M. Evans 
H. Allan McMahan 
J. H. Weghorst 
Evans E. Plummer 
John R. Swanton 
John Carson Cook 
Halbert F. Van Horn 
Leo Guy Hobson 
Clarence B. Libbert 
Edward H. Niederauer 
Charles A. Segner 
Jacob H. Bruckner 
Walter S. Mayes 
John M. Snead, Jr. 
Leo W. Green 
John S. Falconer 
Armand R. Finley 
John S. Swaim 
Harry Carroll 
Richard C. Cornett 
William T. Hunt 
M. G. Walther 
Edwin K. Jones 
Carl L. Sadler, Jr. 
Donald R. Vance 
G. William 
Frederick 
Don P. Smith 
Morgan L. Miers 
Rolund F. Dehoog 
Donald T. Brophy 
James D. Frasier 
Joe T. Youngblood 
Richard J. Fraser 
Walter F. Brown 
Arthur V. Sprowl 
George B. Schless 
Robert Wilson 
Emanuel Roth 
W. Bradley Owens 
A. Pat Nagelberg 
John G. Dixon 
Richard Hyman 
Dominick L. Golab 
James D. Olkein 
Gordon L. Coy, Jr. 
Donald W. Davis 
Benjamin M. Bailey, Jr. 
Lawrence T. Chervenak 
Robert W. Cooper 
Robert M. Faloon, Jr. 
Robert E. Kinter 
Donald L. Webb 
Richard B. NcNaul 
Rembrandt C. Robinson 
Thomas B. Whetley 
Victor J. Danilov 
Harry B. Kahn, Jr. 
Edward H. Meyer 
Clarence J. Reid, Jr. 


STANFORD 


Gordon A. Davis 
Wylie Kilpatrick 
Carl Wilhelmson 
Donald C. Mc Kay 
Carlton A. Sheffield 
William R. Gage 
Herbert Klein 
Carroll G. O'Meara 
John F. Allen 
Frank Tremaine 
Allen S. Drury 
Douglas Jaques 
James A. Sullivan 
Franklin D. Guthrie 
Harrison Stephens 
J. I. Littleboy 
Robert C. Connell 
Edward L. Brady 
Wayne Wilson 
Victor I. Minahan, Jr. 
William J. Coughlin 
William Steif 


TEMPLE 


Reavis Cox 

Neal E. Dyer 

Fred J. Byrod 
Robert McNerney 
William C. Black 
Joseph G. Gensemer 
Russell S. Garner 
James K. Satchell 
Revell W. Titlow 


John B. Walker 
Louis C. Stetler 
Ralph W. E. Reid 
Thomas Murray Ireland 
Henry H. Geisinger 
Allan J. Funch 
Charles P. McIntosh 
Robert A. Lee 
Richard C. Koster 
Joseph Masteroff 
John Koenig, Jr. 
John E. McIntosh 
Harvey H. Pollack 
Arthur Bernstein 
William J. Brush 


TEXAS 


Thomas S. Henderson, Jr. 


William T. Read 
William M. Tanner 
George Wythe 

Ralph B. Feagin 
Dan Williams 

C. R. Holland 

Cc. J. Landrum 
Thomas H. McNeal 
John T. Scott, Jr. 
Maury Maverick 
Adrian Levy 

Albert H. Powers 
Rex B. Shaw 

Burt Richardson 

R. Clyde White 

Jack F. Hyman 

John F. Lubben, Jr. 
Jack Beall, Jr. 

J. Turner Garner 
Lewis B. Walker 
Nugent E. Brown 
Scott Anderson 

W. Hill Cocke 

James R. Preddy 
Milton F. Ling 
Raymond L. Murray 
Fred J. White 

Carl H. Swartz 
Maurice T. Angly 
Jack Logan 

Arthur M. Sampley 
Nowlin Randolph 
Joe Minton 

Reavis Cox 

Lewis N. White 
Sanford M. Poole, Jr. 
David H. E. Keller 
Julian B. Brazelton 
George D. Gammon 
Robert G. Bledsoe 
Wallace Davis 

M. E. Williamson 
Worth Brewer 

John Sammons 
Moulton Cobb 

Roy Lee Haynes 
James Taylor 

Burt Dyke 

David Miller 
Francis Miller 
Carroll Stover 
Wendell O. Neal 
James L. McCamy 
Howard C. Key 
Chester B. Allen 
Wayne H. Haines 
Ralph H. Parker 
Richard Smith 
Stanley Erskine 
Robert Rhea 

Martin N. Broughton 
Fred R. Montgomery 
William Brian Spinks 
Albert Louis Nibling 
T. Harold Cunningham 
Charles A. Hertel 
David F. Phelan 
Dan Storm 

Virgil D. Chitwood 
Millard F. Zeagler 
R. Nelson Fuller 
William L. Donnell 
Joseph W. Musgrave 
Robert A. Nesbitt, Jr. 
Waldo Reininger 
Joseph F. Conroy 
Victor R. Craze 
Raymond B. Holbrook 
George Dennis, Jr. 
Paul W. Moomaw, Jr. 
Hiram V. Reeves, Jr. 
Joe Belden 
Abercrombie Holmes, Jr. 
Pericles Alexander 


James A. Pounds 
Nathan Safir 
Calrence B. Harrison 
Ernest Sharpe 

Wm. R. Edmondson 
James Anderson 
Robert V. Muse, Jr. 
J. R. Palm 

Waldo Niebuhr 
Vernon W. Rooke, Jr 
Everett Shirley 
James Williamson 
William L. Brewster 
Samuel Edward Wicks 
Pat Mayo Holt 

Lynn Wheeler 
Robert O. Frederick 
Lester H. Campbell 
J. Burke McGinty 
Charles O. Brown 
Harold Shelan 

Max B. Skelton 

Bob Whitten 

Ben Z. Kaplan 

Felix F. McGivney 
John W. Wagner 
David A. Rozen 
Charles E. Hensley 
Robert W. Brewster 
John S. Haslam 
Tom Searle Davison 
Walter E. Nixon 
Robert Sherwood Martin 
Arthur D. Carithers 
Charles C. Sansom, Jr 
Robert M. Alterman 
William R. Whitmore 
Fred R. Pass 

Forrest A. Salter 
Edley W. Cox, Jr. 
Jack S. Adkins 
Carlton W. Pullin 
Ralph E. Frede 
Howard M. Simmons 
William S. Mullins 
Jon C. Ford 

Elgin Williams 
Charles A. Stacey 
Stanton W. Fitzner 
Jack B. Brooks 
James Greer 

Carl R. Freund 

M. Weldon Brewer 
Richard S. Smith 

W. W. Baxley 
Bennie L. Larrabee 
Jay DuBose 

Jack K. Gwyn 

Alva R. Howard, Jr. 
John W. Love 

John Williams 
James M. Brown 
Worth L. Matthis 
Jack M. Swartout 


TORONTO 


James Allister Cowan 
Archibald L. MacIntyre 
Carroll McLeod 

George M. G. Smith 
W. Irwin Stafford 
Donald W. Buchanan 
Patrick E. Ussher II 


VIRGINIA 


Samuel T. Ritting 
Roy V. Moyston 

Oscar W. Underwood, Jr. 
Carl B. Livingston 
Loyal C. Morrow 
Darley H. Ramsey 
Wyndham D. Blanton 
Stanley M. Cleveland 
Cortland M. Feuquay 
Robert J. Gill 

Walter H. Kelley 
William W. Hundley 
Andrew J. Brewer 

B. C. Cook 

Frank W. Rogers 
Howard T. Jonas 
Frank R. Reade 
Samuel Melvin Kaatz 
Charles E. Gilliam 
Randolph F. Carroll 
Russell Parrish 
Millard F. Cox, Jr. 
Ceylon Bullard Frazer. Jr 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PROFESSIONAL 


John T. Milliken 
(Concluded in Next Issue) 


Arthur R. Treanor 
Paul S. Rankine 
Barney Capehart 
WASHINGTON 


Andrew J. Eldred 
Richard S. Maney 
Arthur E. Nafe 
Paul Neiman 
Abram W. Smith 
Orvis C. Gladden 
William Wellington 
Conger 
Ralph H. Hall 
P. DeLoss Sutherland 
Clarence H. Shivvers 
Stacy V. Jones 
Felix U. Embree 
John B. Carrigan 
Herbert C. Shoemaker 
Robert L. Stanley 
David L. Cleeland 
B. H. Christian 
Francis R. Davies 
Frederick A. Russell 
Gerald H. Bath 
A. R. Gardner 
Arthur E. L. Nelson 
Leon Starmont 
Chapin D. Foster 
Samuel Mullin 
Charles P. Tyler 
Chester Urban 
Tee-Garden 
Wm. A. Prager 
Albert Wilson 
Herbert Brink 
Walter Kamb 
Waldo C. Ives 
Earl Keller 
Fred C. Blanchard 
David J. McFadden 
Harold Bassage 
Jean P. King 
Willis R. Wing 
Edward J. Fitzharris 
Mose Mesher 
J. M. Stoddard 
Robert E. Johnson 
Clifton D. Rock 
E. C. Dock Stanley 
Harry Bergman 
Ted F. Berry 
J. E. Brown 
Abe Freidman 
James Clark Turner 
Gordon Barteau 
J. Gordon Wright 
Richard A. Marfarlane 
Norris A. Byers 
D. Gerald Cloud 
Miles P. Gilbert 
Harry G. Albright 
Emerson L. Daggett 
William H. Ryer 
Peter Antoncich 
Stuart W. Welch 
William W. Graham 
Martin Trepp 
Archie E. Campbell 
Fred A. Davila 
Kenneth D. Jones 
David G. Shanahan 
O. Winston Goss 
Jack F. Kinzel 
Murray C. Morgan 
William Lee Love 
Jack Schonborn 
Julius B. Ruiz 
Laurence E. Munz 
Donald E. Gaddis 
Robert Cahn 
Donald N. Crew 
Helmer K. Asplund 
Edward F. Garrison 
William H. Weld 
Curtis Allan 
Ensign Jack Noser 
Edwin O. Guthman 
Ronald F. Bostwick 
Richard K. Meyer 
Albert M. Allen 
William Edmundson 
Clement S. Ernst, Jr. 
Jack Pyle 
Allan W. Graves 
Norman A. Van Brunt 
Keith L. Hansen 


WASHINGTON STATE 


Edward Eaton Batwell 
George F. Dunning 


Erle Hannum 
James E. Leslie 

L. R. Lounsbury 
Donald M. Merrin 
Thomas J. O'Day 
Robert Prescott 
Chester G. Reese 
J. Russell Roberts 
Harvey A. Brassard 
William F. Johnson 
Robert M. Emahiser 
Lawrence L. Jacky 
Russell A. Bankson 
Walter E. Peck 
Alexander S. McGregor 
Kermit W. Miller 
Arthur R. Boye 
Joseph E. Blum 
Stanley P. Williams 
Arthur Hyppa 
James E. Oden 

Ray J. Sandegren 
Wilbur D. Staats 
Murdoch J. McLeod 
W. Calvin Phillips 
Vernon N. Gibson 
Lee Wayne Ross 
William R. Tribble 
Hubert T. Briggs 
Jess L. Giles 

Ralph G. Budwin 
Lawrence E. Giles 
Elwyn L. Kechley 
James T. McBroom 
John H. Nasmyth 
Rodger Bankson 
Robert E. Hull 
Normand Mann 
Louis Gillette 

Karl A. Oliver 
Lewis F. Lewis 
Rex Emory Gill 
Glenn Harmon 
Richard Barnes 
Robert L. Boyer 
John W. Jarstad 
John Pitman 
Carden W. Hadley 
Laurence H. Field 
Alfred Byron Coppers 
Gerald E. Weitz 
Franklin C. Welch 
Robert D. Sutton 
Eadore Arne Arneson 
James A. Simonton 
Charles H. Rhodes 
Donald R. Hayward 
Elwood H. Shemwell 
James P. Cannon 
William Socorelis, Jr 
Robert R. Curtis 


WASHINGTON & LEE 


William T. Munford 
Thomas J. Sugrue 
William L. Mapel 
Homer E. Chevrier 
Lewis P. Nachod 
Lowell Mellett 
Arthur T. Robb 

Carl D. Ruth 

Frank J. Young 
Samuel J. Moore, Jr 
Benjamin A. Thirkield 
Donald R. Moore 
Ernest Williams 
George Goodwin 

A. Lea Booth 

Ross V. Hersey 
Ernest Woodward II 
Hamilton Hertz 
William Buchanan 
Ed H. Trice 

Josiah P. Rowe, Jr 


WESTERN RESERVE 


Ralph D. Kern 

Harry C. Halin 

John T. Vorpe 

Ben O. Truesdale 
Rankin C. McCaskey 
Everett B. House 
Charles F. Moran 

Asa L. Spencer 
Theodore Hubbell 
Frederic C. Scadding 
Robert D. Templeman 
Willard M. Fox, Jr 
William W. S. Kunkle 
Charles S. Mesnick 
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Are Youa Wise Guy? 


\ \ K’VE got four wise guys in our office. 


Normally, we wouldn’t associate with one wise guy, let alone 
four, but these birds are different. They haven’t let out a 
peep yet. Not in the 18 years that they’ve been perched up on 


the four walls of the reception room. 
But they see plenty. For owls, anyway. 


They’ve seen EDITOR & PUBLISHER go out of the building 52 times 
every year to readers in the newspaper field. And they know that 
these readers must be pretty smart, too, because they’re keeping 


abreast of all the important happenings in the newspaper world. 


No, our birds don’t miss a trick. They’ve been watching the staff 
of EDITOR & PUBLISHER every day busily assembling and 


writing the news that our readers find interesting and informative. 


Are you a wise guy? Do you know what’s what and who’s who 


in the newspaper business? 


If not, you’d better start reading EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
every week. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











